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Promotion,  Organization  and  Financial  Development  of 
Limber  Industry  in  the  Williamsport ,  Pa.,  Area. 

V 

T.  Introduction. 

This  section  contains  the  following  material: 
(a)  growth  of  population  and  natural  resources  tff  Ly- 
coming County;  (b)  importance  of  lumbering  in  the  dev- 
elopment of  Williamsport;  (c)  definitions  and  phases 
of  the  lumber  industry  to  be  studied;  (d)  a  descript- 
ion of  the  beginnings  of  lumber  activities  in  Lycom- 
ing County;  ajid  (e)  a  brief  sketch  of  the  growth  and 
decline  of  the  lumber  industry,  from  1838  to  1900, 
which  is  the  period  that  the  author  has  surveyed.  This 
period  of  years  was  chosen  because  it  best  represents 
the  period  of  greatest  importance  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  the  V/illiamsport,  Pa.,  area, 
(a)  Growth  of  population  and  natural  resources  of 
Lycoming  County. 

Lycoming  County,  with  V/illiamsport  as  the  county 
seat,  was  organized  in  1795.  The  county  was  originally 
a  sub-division  of  Northumberland  County.  The  present 
county  is  located  in  the  north-central  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  county  is  bordered  by  the  following 
counties:  Tioga  and  Bradford  on  the  north;  Sullivan 
and  Columbia  on  the  east;  Montour,  Northumberland,  and 

Union  on  the  south;  and  Clinton  and  Potter  on  the  west. 

Williamsport,  the  county  seat,  is  94  miles  north  of 

Ilarrisburg,  77  miles  west  of  Wilires-Barre,  and  70 

miles  south  of  Elmira,  N.Y.  ^ 

1.  Literary  Digest  Atlas  of  the  World  (1931)-  page  68. 
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At  the  time  of  its  organization,  Lycoming  County  con- 
tained approximately  12,000  square  miles.  However,  sev- 
eral other  counties,  in  part  or  in  whole,  have  heen  carv- 
ed from  this  vast  domain,  till  at  the  present  time,  I933, 
Lycoming  County  has  an  area  of  only  1220  square  miles.^ 
The  first  population  census  of  Lycoming  County  was 
made  in  1800,  at  which  time  the  population  w  as  5,414. 
In  1810  the  population  had  increased  to  11,006;  in  1820 
to  13,517;  in  1830  to  17,636;  in  1840  to  22,649;  in  1850 
to  26,257;  in  1860  to  37,399;  in  1870  to  47,626;  in  1880 
to  57,848;  in  1890  to  70,579;  in  1900  to  75,663;  in  1910 
to  80,813;  in  1920  to  83,100;  and  in  1930  the  population 
had  risen  to  93,421.  The  relatively  slow  increase  in 
population  up  to  1850  is  due  to  the  fact  that  slices  of 
territory  were  continually  being  taken  from  the  county 
to  maJce  portions  of  new  counties. ^  After  1850  the  pop- 
ulation of  Lycoming  County  ha  d  a  more  steady  growth, 
because  no  more  territory  xms  taken  to  make  new  count^.o 
The  lumber  industry  also  was  a  factor  in  the  population 
growth  of  the  county,  especially  from  1850  to  1900. 

The  main  range  of  the  Allegheny  fountain  Chain  cuts 
across  Lycoming  County.  In  this  range  there  are  found 
limestone  formations,  red  shale,  sandstone,  and  pro- 
ductive coul  deposits,  especially  at  the  tops  of  the 
mountains , ^ 

pfrf-^;  ^}oy<i--"Hi3tory  of  Lycoming  County"— pa^e  116 

page  8  • 


The  red  shale  is  noted  for  producing  good  agri- 
cultxiral  lands,  affording  a  l-uxuriant  grovrth  of  grasses 
and  excellent  soil  for  fruits  Pine  and  LycoMng  Creeks 
have  cut  their  way  across  the  entire  moxmtain  plateau, 
making  gorges  of  canyons  of  800  to  1200  feet  in  dfpth.-^ 

Lycoming  County  has  only  a  few  workable  coal  "beds. 
One  or  two  small  "beds  have  heen  worked  out,  and  there 

is  one  undeveloped  ted  which  is  estimated  to  contain 

2 
eleven  million  tons  of  coal* 

The  iron  ores  of  the  county  are  also  not  important* 

In  some  places  the  ore  analyzes  as  high  as  39fj  metallic 

iron,  hut  there  is  difficulty  in  extracting  the  ore  from 

the  deposits.  Except  for  a  few  outcroppings  on  the  sides 

of  the  mountains,  the  ore  is  not  near  enough  to  the  sur- 

rr 

face  to  make  production  prof i talkie ♦'^ 

The  county  is  well-hlessed  with  "building  stones • 
l.any  fine  houses  have  "been  huilt  from  the  mountain  stone 
and  there  are  excellent  flagstones  to  he  used  for  city 
walks • 


By  far  the  greatest  natural  resource  which  nature 
gave  to  Lycoming  County  v/as  the  remarkable  timher  grov/th* 
When  the  early  settlers  came  to  this  territory,  they  had 
to  cut  some  of  the  timber  in  order  to  clear  sections  of 


ground  for  agr'^cultui^e . 


5 


l.Col.   Lloya--page   145;      ?..    Ibid,    page   150;      3.    Ibjd- 
race   151;      4*    Ijid.— page   153;        5.    Ibid.-pages   154-156* 


4. 
Until  1838,  ag|riculture  was  the  chief  industry,  follow- 
ed "by  iron  manufacture  and  coal  minings  Then  the  people 
seemed  to  realize  that  there  were  tremendous  opport-an- 
ities  to  hecome  rich  "by  developing  a  lumher  industry* 
Sawmills  soon  sprxtng  into  existence  and  importance,  and 
the  lumher  industry  v/as  on  its  way  to  put  the  city  of 
V/illiarnsport  in  an  enviable  posit  ion  • 
Cb)  Importance  of  lumbering  in  development  of  Williamsport* 

Williamsport  "became  a  lumbering  town  because  from 
the  time  of  the  promotion  of  the  '^Big  Water  Mill^»  in 
1838,  to  the  decline  of  the  industry  after  1900,  lumber- 
ing was  the  only  important  industry  in  the  city.  Fort- 
unately, some  V/illiarnsport  men  saw  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry v/as  bound  to  decline,  and  these  men  started  to 
bring  new  industries  to  the  city.  The  sum  of  $400,000 
was  subscribed  to  help  in  the  movement*  So  successful 
was  the  plan  that  by  1929,  the  city  had  84  different 
varieties  of  industries .^ 

V/illiamsport  was  located  in  the  heart  of  the  pine 
and  hemloclc  forests  of  central  and  northern  Pennsylscauiia, 
which  caused  most  of  the  lumber  business  to  be  tran- 
sacted in  Y/illiamsport. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Williaiasport  was  the  proximity  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susq^uehanna  River,  with  its  feeder  streams,  Pine,  Larry's, 


1.  Ibid,  pages  154-156. 


2.  Ibid,  page  321. 


5, 
Lycoming,  Loyalsock,  and  Money  Creeks,  It  was  thus  quite 
easy  to  raft  out  the  (tut  logs  down  to  the  sawmills  at 
Williamsport  and  make  the  resultant  lumber, 
( c )  That  lumbering  was  important  in  the  development  of 
V/illiamsport  is  shown  by  the  value  of  the  industry.  From 
1838  to  1900,  over  $10,000,000  was  invested  in  sawmills, 
and  between  2000  and  3000  men  were  employed  annually.  The 
value  of  the  product,  rough  timber  or  finished,  averaged 
$7,000,000  per  year,"'- 
(c)  Definition  and  phases  of  lumber  industry  to  be  studied. 

In  this  thesis,  the  author  deals  only  with  those 
phases  of  the  lumber  industry  which  have  to  do  with 
promotion,  organization,  and  financial  development  of 
certain  important  lumber  companies,  typical  of  the  per- 
iods of  development.  The  author  gives  some  background 
showing  how  the  timber  was  logged  and  sent  to  the  saw- 
mills, as  well  as  where  the  rough  or  finished  products 
were  sent.  Probably  some  of  the  terms  u§ed  later  may 
seen  a  bit  hazy,  so  an  explanation  will  be  made  here. 
Logs  are  really  only  trees  which  have  been  cut  do',vn,  while 
boards  are  made  by  cutting  logs  lengthwise.  Other  terns, 
such  as  framing,  shingling,  planing,  etc.  are  used  in 
describing  the  further  operations  performed  on  boards, 
after  they  come  from  the  sawmill. 

The  chief  part  of  the  work  is  directed  at  the  dev- 
elopment of  mills  in  and  around  Williamsport;  how  the  germ 

1.  Hames  Hefebaugh — "Development  of  the  Lumber  Industry 

of  America." — page  602, 
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of  proEiotion  was  engendered  in  the  heads  of  certain 
far-sighted  indiriduals  ,•  how  the  actual  work  of  organ- 
ization was  carried  on,  and  how  the  "businesses  were  fi- 
nanced, as  particular  companies  or  as  groups  of  compan- 
ies(§awing,  planing,  and  furniture  companies). 

Finally,  the  author  attempts  to  draw  some  conclus- 
ions regarding  the  comparative  importance  of  the  lumber 
industry  in  the  development  of  WilliamsTiort.  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  development  of  the  lumber  indust- 
ry itself,  as  revealed  in  the  promotion,  orgaiiization  and 
financial  structures  of  its  business  units  established  in 
or  near  Williamsport, 

(d)  Beginnings  of  lumber  activities  in  Lycoming  County, 
The  original  lumber  activities  in  Lycoming  County 
comprised  several  small  mills  established  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  following  are  matters 
of  record, 

(1)  Andrew  Culbertson  established  his  savnnill  in  1773,  1 


iie  evidently  arrived  in  Lycoming  County  from  the  pre- 
sent tovm  of  Lev/isburg,  where  he  had  been  residing, 
Imrr.ediatel^'  upon  his  arrival,  in  1773,  he  purchased  a 
411  acre  tract  of  land,  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
^jusguehanna  River,  in  a  district  now  known  as  Dubois- 
tovm  (across  the  river  from  Y/illiamsport) . 

Culbertson  was  a  very  energetic  man.  He  soon  erect- 
ed a  small  sawmill  and  a  grist  mill.  Next  he  built  a 

1.'  eginniss-''Hi3tory  of  Lycoming  County" --pages  518-522: 
Defebaugh — page  592, 
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large  comfortable  house  for  his  family.  A  little  later 
he  established  a  distillery,  and  a  mill  for  expressing 
nut  and  linseed  oils.  He  soon  "became  a  well-3aiown  :man 
in  business  circles. 

The  sawmill  which  Ctabertson  erected  was  a  simple 
log  structure,  receiving  water  power  by  a  2-foot  mill 
race  which  came  from  a  dam  in  a  small  creek  a  mile  away 
from  the  sawmill.  There  was  no  financial  outlay,  as  the 
actual  constmction  and  operation  wereocarried  on  by 
Culbertson  and  his  fajnily. 

During  the  "Big  Runaway"  of  v/hite  inhabitants  from 
Indian  marauders  in  1778,  Culbertson  was  forced  to  leave 
his  possessions  and  go  to  Fort  Augusta  at  Sunbury.  Upon 
his  return,  he  rebuilt  the  sawmill  which  had  been  burned 
by  the  Indians.  This  second  mill  he  made  much  largeB  to 
talce  care  of  increased  business.  Culbertson' s  second 
nill  was  ^standing  until  1857,  when  it  was  torn  do^vn  by 
Solomon  loyer,  to  be  replaced  by  a  siill  larger  mill. 
The  third  savnnill  on  Culbertson' s  original  site  was  in 
existence  until  1880. 

(2)  Roland  Hall  established  a  mill  in  1792.^  His  mill, 
like  Culbertson' s,  was  very  small  and  sawed  only  timber 
to  1)6  useri  in  the  earlv  houses  in  Williar^sport.  The  mill 
v/as  a  few  miles  north  of  Williamsport,  on  Lycoming  Creek, 
and  secured  its  power  from  that  creek.  The  mill  was  pro- 
moted, organized,  and  financed  by  hall,  himself. 

1.  Defebaugh--  page  592;  Keginniss— page  55?. 


8. 
(3)  Thomas  Caldwell's  and  Samuel  Torliert's  mills  were 
established  in  1798.  Roland  Hall's  mill  in  1792  must 
have  "been  succensful  to  some  degree,  for  in  1798,  com- 
petition in  the  form  of  two  new  mills  developed •  Thomas 
Caldwell,  who  already  had  a  grist  mill,  merely  added  a 
savnnill  to  his  establishment,  and  Torbert's  mill  \Tas 
put  up  quite  close  to  the  other  two#  The  author  wass 
utiable  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  mill  ov/ners  cut 
the  logs  for  these  early  mills. 

None  of  these  early  sawmill  ovmers   made  large 
fortunes,  because  the  time  for  extensive  operations 
v/as  not  at  hand.  Not  until  1860  to  1880  were  there  for- 
tnnes  made  from  lur.bering  activities  .in  Lycoming  County, 
(e)  Growth  and  decline  of  the  lumber  industry. ( 1858-1900) . 
The  author  nov/  gives  a  resume  of  the  lumber  industry 
around  V/illiarnsport  after  the  time  of  its  inception 
through  its  prosperous  years,  and  into  its  subseq.uent 
decline.  This  brief  discussion  will  show  why  lunbering 
v/as  of  any  importance  at  all  in  the  V/illiamsport  area 
of  the  West  Branch  Valley,  and  will  indicate  what  fact- 
ors are  important  in  the  development  of  lumbering. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  th#  1)ttSifl#§§  §f 

B^amrffttfttirlfl^  %m^§¥  in  ^i%Um§f^^,hBA   lis  first  dut- 
aroppings  a  few  jrears  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 

earliest  mills  were  promoted,  organized  and  financed  as 
individual  proprietorships.  They  were  established  for 
l.Lefebaugh— page  592;  Meginniss--page  7>57). 
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local  business  piirposesC  "building  houses  and  other  struct- 
ures in  Willlarasport ) ,  with  no  thought  of  finding  any  out- 
side connections  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  product. 

The  first  large  lumber  mill  was  the  "Big  V/ater  Mill"^ 
of  Cochran,  Biers  and  Company,  established  as  a  corporat- 
ion in  1838.  This  mill  v;as  run  by  water  power  and  had  what, 
at  that  time,  were  up-to-date  improrements .  The  original 
owners  of  the  mill  ran  the  financial  affairs  of  the  comp- 
pany  at  a  loss,  and,  as  a  result,  were  forced  to  sell  out 
to  Updegraff  and  Armstrong  in  1841,  as  a  partnership.  This 
partnership  sold  out  to  I.iajoB  Perkins  in  1846.  Perkins  re- 
tained control  of  the  mill  for  a  fevi  years  and  then  start- 
ed another  partnership  with  two  more  men.  In  1854,  Perkins 
sold  his  interest  in  the  business  to  Peter  Herdic,  so  that 
he,  Perkins,  could  study  the  proper  location  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Boom. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  "Big  Water  Mill"  w  as 
a  successful  venture,  other  men  started  to  promote  mills. 
Timber  cutting  increased  rapidly,  in  Lycoming  County,  and 
every  tributary  of  the  Susquehanna  River  had  its  quota  of 
logs  floating  to  the  mills. 

At  the  height  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  V/illian- 

sport  area  (1870),  it  is  estimated  that  seventy-five  sav/- 

raills  were  in  operation,  and  the  yearly  output  of  swwed 

timber  v/as  400  million  feet.*^  Besides  the  output  of  the 

sav/inills,  there  were  millions  of  feet  of  timber  floated 

l.Col.  Lloyd--page  319;  Meginniss— page  353;  Sefebaugh— 

page  593. 
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dovm  the  streams  in  small  rafts,  which  did  not  go  into 
the  various  Itunher  "booms,  "but  were  sawed  into  liimter  at 
smaller  mills  along  the  Susquehanna  River  v/est  of  the 
"booms.  These  booms  were  structures  "built  out  of  logs, 
in  the  form  of  "cri"bs".  The  o  ribs  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  200  hundred  teet  in  the  center  of  the  river,  and 
extended  v/est  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  several  miles # 
The  cribs  were  connected  by  logs  driven  into  the  river 
bed,  so  that  when  the  spring  floods  floated  the  nev/ly- 
cut  logs  down  the  river,  all  these  loose  logs  would  be 
caught  in  the  boom*  During  most  of  the  period  of  lumber 
importance  in  V/illiamsport,  there  were  five  booms  on  the 
river  to  catch  the  logs*  Before  the  erection  of  the  booms, 
logs  had  to  be  caught  by  men  who  went  out  into  the  river 
in  small  boats  and  captured  the  logs  by  means  of  long, 
spilled  poles.  However,  many  logs  were  lost  by  this  method* 

The  first  steam  sawmill  was  put  into  operation  by 
Peter  Tinsman  and  George  r^uinn,  who  operated  it  frori 
185C  to  1856.^  The  steam  mill  was  a  great  help  to  the 
savniiills,  because  sawdust,  v/hich  had  hitherto  been  burn- 
ed as  waste,  could  now  be  used  as  fuel  in  the  steam^ 
driven  mills. 


1. Col. Lloyd- -page  15i?  "At  the  height  of  the  lumber  indust- 
ry it  is  estimated  that  as  man^  as  75  sa.w  nills,  includ- 
ing those  in  V/-411iamsport ,  were  in  operation  in  Lycoming 
Ccujity,  the  yearly  output  of  which  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  400  million  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  During  its  as- 
cendency (lumber  industr:;0  ,  7  billion  feet  of  logs  v/ere 
sav/ed  up  in  different  sections  of  the  county." 
2.  Meginniss--page  354. 
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One  of  the  most  important  early  lumber  partnerships 
started  in  1859.^  Its  originators  were  Peter  Herdic, 
George  Vf.Lentz,  John  White  and  Henry  White.  Herdic  with- 
drew in  1867  after  which  the  firm  v/as  known  as  V/hite, 
Lentz  and  White*  The  cut  of  liimber  from  this  mill  v/as  from 
15  to  20  millions  of  feet  per  year,  and  its  owners  "be- 
came rich* 

When  the  Susquehanna  Boom  Company  (chartered  in  1846) 
had  successfully  "built  a  large  "boom  in  the  river,  many 
nev/  mills  v/ere  erected.  The  Civil  War  caused  a  great 
demand  for  lumter,  prices  advanced  rapiily,  and  the 

business  of  sawing  Itimber  became  all-important  to  the 

p 

inhabitants  of  the  West  Branch  Valley.  *  Farming  lands, 

for  a  time,  were  disregarded  in  favor  of  timber  landCs, 

as  everybody  rushed  to  garner  profits  from  lumbering. 

From  1862  to  1906,  there  passed  through  the  Susquehanna 

Boom  42,980,186  logs.  These  logs  had  a  board  measure  of 

7,061,489,760  feet.^  In  1886,  out  of  35  Williamsport 

industries  surveyed,  the  lumber  industry  ranked  first. 

At  that  time  the  capital  invested  in  lumber  interests 

v;as  $9,000,000  ,  while  the  total  capital  for  all  35  in- 

dustries  was  $14,292,100.  The  years  in  which  the  lumber 

industry  was  prosperous  were,  roughly  speaking,  from 

186G  to  1898. 

l.I'eginniss — pagee   354+355;    2*   Ibid,    page   355;    3.   Col. 

Lloyd--pages   156-157;      4.   Defebaugh— page   599; 

5. Resources   and  Industries   of  V/illiamsport — page    64. 
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After  1890,  the  nearby  timber  resources  had  "been 
nearly  all  used,  and  the  logging  crews  had  to  go  back 
further  in  the  woods  to  get  suitable  trees  for  cutting. 
Lumber  men,  up  to  this  time,  were  very  optimistic  and 
thought  that  the  supply  of  timber  was  inexhaustible, 
but  by  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  timber  cuttings 
had  diminished  so  much  that  many  mills  were  either 
forced  out  of  business,  or  else  the  mills  were  moved 
back  into  the  woods  to  be  near  the  source  of  raw  mater- 
ials #  In  1880,  there  were  38  mills  in  V/illiamsport  proper ^ 
while  in  1902,  the  logs  in  the  booms  were  owned  by  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  nine  savvinills,  *  By  1907, 
this  number  had  been  decreased  to  three,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  1933,  there  are  no  sawmills  in  V/illiamspoFt# 

II;Eeginnings  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  V/illiamsport • 

(1838-1850) • 

LvrJoerlng  activities  in  V/illiamsport  frou  1838  to 
1850  are  centered  around  the  establishment  of  the  "Big 
V/ater  I.ill"  ,  which  v/as  the  first  sawmill  in  the  limits 
of  present-day  V/illiamsport*  Also,  two  of  the  lumber 
pioneers,  Major  Perkins  and  Peter  Herdic,  came  to  this 
district  during  this  period. 

(a)  Organization  and  financing  of  the  "Big  V/ater  Mill" 
of  Cochran,  Biers  and  Company  in  1838* 

Most  of  the  facts  about  the  establishment  of  the 
"Big  V/ater  Hill"  have  been  previously  mentioned. 


!•  Defeb8,ugh--pages  599-600;   2. 


I  eginniss — pages  353-354; 
]:axwell-"Petrr  Ilerdic"  — 

page  8. 
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The  name  "Big  V/ater  rill"  was  applied  "because  the  mill 
had  foiir  "up  and  dovm"  saws,  or  English  gates,  and  the 
power  was  furnished  by  foiir  reaction  water  wheels  of 
Johnson's  patent.  This  first  mill  was  started  as  a 
corporation,  hut  in  1841,  after  a  sheriff's  sale,  a 
partnership  was  set  up.  This  partnership  (Updegraff  and 
Armstrong)  sold  out  to  Major  Perkins  in  1846,  who,  in 
turn,  sold  his  interest  to  Peter  Herdic  in  1854. 

The  common  method  of  estahlishing  the  early  com- 
panies v/as  as  follows;  The  procedure  was  usually  started 
"by  a  man  who  had  one  or  more  tracts  of  sav/able  timber. 
He  v/ould  arrange  for  a  financier  to  put  up  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  erection  of  a  sawmill.  A  general  partner- 
ship was  the  ordinary  plan.  The  owner  of  the  timber  lands 
was  given  a  valuation  on  his  lands,  and  the  financier 
as  the  other  partner,  contributed  the  cash. 

V/hen  profits  v/ere  realized,  each  of  the  two  or  more 
partners  was  repaid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
Investment.  Sonetimes  these  partnerships  were  dissolved 
to  become  incorporated.  Then,  as  i§  the  rule   now,  stock 
was  issued  to  cover  the  amount  of  investment, 
(b)  The  coming  of  Major  Perkins  in  1846,  and  his  influence 
on  the  lumber  industry  to  1870.^ 

lajor  James  H.Perkins,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  V/illiamsport,  v^as  43  years  of  age,  having  been  born 

« 

1.   3tewart-"History  of  Lycoming  County- Illustrated. "-page   46. 
^.   Ool.   Lloyd-pages   349-353;   I.Ieginniss-pages   359,725-726. 
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in  Ilev/  Ilappshire  in  1803.  He  came  to  V/illlamsport  from 
Philadelphia  as  a  retired  manufactiirer,  with  enough  mo- 
ney to  keep  himself  comfortable  the  rest  of  his  life ,  But 
as  an  inactive  existence  was  not  pleasing  to  him,  he  de- 
cided to  take  an  interest  in  the  fast-growing  lumber 
industry. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  first  purchase  which 
Perkins  made  in  Williajiispert  was  the  "Big  V/ater  Mill." 
He  soon  put  the  mill  on  a  paying  basis.  One  major  reform 
v/hich  he  instituted  was  that  of  raking  cash  payments  for 
labor.  This  had  not  been  done  extensively  in  the  V/illiams- 
port  lumber  industry  to  this  time,  and,  naturally,  people 
were  sure  that  Perkins  would  cLUickly  be  ruined.  However, 
this  plan  was  a  decided  success.  Perkins  operated  the 
"Big  >7ater  Hill"  till  he  sold  his  interest  in  1854  to 
Peter  Herdic,  Then  Perkins  erected,  in  Dubois town,  a 
steaR  mill  which  he  ran  for  about  fourteen  years. 

By  far  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  l\iraber  in- 
dustry in  this  district,  coming  fron  Major  Perkins,  was 
his  planning  and  construction  of  the  famous  Susquehanna 
Boon.  There  was  so  much  opposition  to  a  boom,  something 
about  whicli  most  of  the  early  inhabitants  knew  nothing, 
that  Perkins  was  finally  forced  to  offer  to  built  a  trial 
^oon  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  residents  of  the  locality 
would  petition  the  state  legislature  for  a  charter  to 
incorporate  a  boom  company. 
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A  charter  was  finally  granted  and  a  small  boom  was 
erected  in  1849.  The  "boom  proved  to  be  such  a  success 
that  a  stock  company  was  organized  and  a  new  "boom  was 
constructed.  A  Ivlaine  lumherman,  John  Leighton,  v/ho  came 
to  V/illiamsport  with  Major  Perkins,  superintended  the 
actual  cons  timet  ion  of  the  hoomt 

Perkins  continued  in  the  lumber  business  until  1870, 
when  he  retired.  Peter  Herdic,  who  was  becoming  influent- 
ial at  this  time,  soon  gained  Perkins^  position  of  prom- 
inence • 
(c)  Peter  Herdic  and  his  mills .^ 

Peter  Herdic  is  often  referred  to  as  the  man  v;ho 
"made  V/illiamsport".  Next  to  l.Iajor  Perkins,  Herdic  •  is 
undoubtedly  the  mo4t  prominent  figure  in  the  development 
of  the  V/illiamsport  lumber  industry. 

Herdic  v/as  bom  in  southern  Ilev;  York  State  in  1824^ 
He  was  a  very  thrifty  person,  andC  at  the  age  of  tv/enty 
seciired  his  first  paying  job  in  a  ITew  "CJork  State  saw 
mill.  After  working  a  few  weeks,  he  decided  to  strike 
out  for  Pennsylvania  and  try  his  luck  in  the  lumber  fie Id • 

In  1846,  Herdic  andC  V/illiam  Andrews  arrived  in  Cogan 
House  Tov/nship,  Lycoming  Coimty,  nine  miles  north  of 
./tlliainsport,  where  they  bought  interests  in  a  shingle 
raill,  from  which  Herdic  saved  $2500  in  three  years  ♦  Herdic 
next  bought  a  woodlot  in  the  same  tov/nship,  and  erected  a 
sav/mill  of  his  own.  From  this  venture  he  realized  $10,000 
from  the  wood,  and  $1,200  for  the  sale  of  the  mill. 

!•  Col.  Lloyd--pages  474-487;  I'eginniss--pages  728-729; 

^lew  Yorl  Sun  Story--"Peter  Herdic";  Maxwell— "Peter  Herdic". 
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The  prosperity  of  Williamsport  dates  from  the  time 
that  Peter  Herdic  settled  there,  in  1853.  In  this  same 
year,  the  first  railroad  in  this  section  male  connections 
with  the  then  small  village  of  less  than  2000  inhabitants* 

Herdic  by  this  time  was  becoming  famous  as  a  shrewd 
financier  and  promoter.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  lumber 
wotild  soon  become  a  substantial  industry  in  V/illiamsport, 
and  for  this  reason,  devoted  all  his  interests  to  its 

development. 

V/hen  Herdic  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1846, 

moved  to  Williamsport,  Herdic  started  to  buy  up  real  est- 
ate as  fast  as  he  could  get  money  to  do  so.  This  real 
estate  comprised  building  lots,  v^ood  lands,  and  lots  where 
sav/niills  were  later  erected. 

The  first  sawmill  interest  bought  by  Herdic  in 
V/illiainsport,  was  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  "Big  V/ater 
Hill",  for  which  he  paid  $7,000  in  1854.  This  mill  was 
r\m  until  burned  in  1863,  after  which  it  was  not  rebuilt • 

Herdic 's  business  interests  increased  rapidly,  and 
at  one  time,  he  was  the  sole  ovmer  of  54,000  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Potter,  Tioga  and  Cam- 
eron Counties. 

Probably  the  most  important  financial  deal  which 
Herdic  engineered  was  the  purchase  from  Major  Perkins  of 
the  Susquehanna  Boom,  llahlon  Fisher  and  John  G.Reading 
v/ere  partners  of  Herdic  in  this  deal  which  was  transacted 
in  1857.  As  Herdic  by  this  time  had  become  an  important 
§tr4.t-"lS^ii?l^.^tv:>^-^o^5j'Lc]'      trouble  in  persuading  the 
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state  legislature  to  increase  the  boom  tolls  to  $1.25 
per  thousand  feet,  from  $.50  per  thotisand  feet. 

In  some  years  as  high  as  300  million  feet  of  lumber 
passed  through  the  boom,  and  as  the  capital  s;tock  never 
exceeded  $100,000  for  the  first  fifteen  years  (till  1865) 
it  can  readily  be  seen  how  enormous  were  the  profits.  The 
total  income  of  the  company  for  the  first  eight  years  after 
the  increase  of  tolls  was  $2,272,188. 

Herdic,  by  1872,  had  acquired  control  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  Williamsport.  He  purchased  the  gas 
works,  built  a  water  work,  built  a  large  hotel,  sold 
large  tracts  of  land  to  railroads  to  locate  in  V/illiamsport, 
built  a  street-car  line,  built  a  large  business  block, 
bought  coal  lands,  started  a  rubber  work^  owned  a  brush 
factory,  built  a  bridge  over  the  Susguahanna  River,  o\vned 
the  local  newspaper,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  diversified 
activities,  Ilerdic  donated  many  plots  of  land  for  the  er- 
ection of  churches,  besides  erecting  municipal  buildings 
and  giving  them  to  the  city,  v/hich  he  had  incorporated  in 
1856. 

Tt  has  been  said  that  Peter  Herdic  was  a  speculator, 
tut  even  if  this  were  true,  his  investments  or  speculat- 
ions turned  out  remarkably  well  till  the  panic  of  1875. 
As  a  result  of  great  losses  dtiring  this  panic,  Herdic 
tecGjne  bankrupt  in  1878,  failing  with  liabilities  of 
$1,800,000  and  no  assets. 
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Even  then  Herdic  started  to  make  a  comeback,  and 
he  tegan  building  waterworks  in  commimities  near  V/illiams- 
port*  Vfhile  superintending  the  construction  of  a  dam  for 
a  waterwork  at  Huntington,  Pa^,  he  slipped  on  the  ice 
and  received  injuries  which  later  proved  fatal •  Herdic 
died  in  1888,  and  soon  after  his  death,  the  prosperous 
luniber  industry  began  to  decline. 

III.  Financial  Development  of  Important  Lumber  Firms. 

( 1850-1900  ).-'• 

This  section  contains  data  on  the  promotion,  orgajti- 
ization  and  financial  development  of  fourteen  typical 
lunber  companies,  during  the  period  when  lumbering  was 
of  first  importance  in  Williamsport,  namely  between  1850 
ajid  1900.  All  material  presented  in  this  particular  sect- 
ion is  the  direct  result  of  inirestigations  conducted  by 
the  author  in  the  Register  and  Recorder's  Office  of 
Lycoming  County,  the  office  being  located  at  the  County 
Court-house,  Vvilliamsport ,  Pa.  The  author  was  unable  to 
peruse  the  books  of  any  one  specific  company,  chiefl 
because  such  documents  have  been  destroyed,  or  have  been 
lost  or  burned  since  the  lumber  companies  were  in  exist- 
ence. Therefore,  what  data  the  author  has  been  able  to 
collect  has  come  from  the  Recorder's  Office,  or  from 
personal  interviews  v/ith  former  lumber  company  book- 
keepers, or  from  residents  (not  connected  v/ith  lumbering) 
of  V/illiamsport  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 


y 


entury. 


1.  ITote   on  next  page. 
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Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  author ^s  survey 
covers  the  period  from  1850  to  1900,  one  important  com- 
pany was  chartered  as  early  as  1838.  This  company  was  the 
one  which  vantrolled  the  famous  "Big  Water  Hill",  and  was 
known  as  the  Williamsport  and  Philadelphia  Liunher  Compsmy* 
The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  real  estate  and 
personal  property  of  a  value  of  $150,000.  This  was  di- 
vided into  1,500  shares  of  common  stock  at  $100  par  value. 
Control  of  the  company  was  in  the  hands  of  a  "bourd  of 
directors,  consisting  of  five  men,  elected  annually,  each 
of  v/hom  had  to  have  at  least  20  shares  of  capital  stock. 
The  directors  appointed  a  treasurer,  a  secretary  and 
other  officers  necessary  to  run  the  Txdisiness. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  directors  issued  1000 
shares  of  common  stock  to  pay  for  the  property  turned 
over  to  the  company  ty  interested  parties.  The  remaining 
500  shares  v/ere  to  he  sold  later  as  the  directors  sav/  fit. 

In  j^his  early  company  a  reserve  fund  of  $20,000  v/as 
set  aside  to  meet  any  danger  arising  from  flood,  fire, 
or  other  unforeseen  catastrophe.  This  custom  was  not 
generoJly  followed  by  later  lumber  companies. 

In  spite  of  the  good  set-up  of  this  company,  in  1841 
the  business  v/as  sold  by  the  sheriff.  In  1846,  Kajor  Per- 
kins bought  the  property  and  he  sold  out  to  Peter  Iierdic 
in  1854.  Herdic  ran  the  mill  till  it  burned  in  1863. 

IJ'aterial  found  in  Register  and  Recorder's  Office,  listed 
•under  Grantor  Index,  voliunes  I  and  II.  Also  some  facts  v/ere 
received  from  E.A.Shaffer  and  Wiliiajn  Campbell; former  book- 
-^^eepers  for  Dodge  Mills ,  Inc. ; and  Karry  Blair  of  Tinsman  Lvm- 

^er,Go. 
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The  "Big  Water  Mill"  sawed  much  pine  lumber  at  first • 
ater,  when  hemlock  was  cut,  this  mill  got  its  share  of 
av;ing  of  hemlock^.The  only  product  made  "by  thid  sawmill 
v/as  the  rough  unfinished  "boards,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
other  sawmill  companies. 

The  V/est  Branch  Lumber  Company  was  the  next  firm 
found  which  had  heen  mentioned  in  the  Register  and  Be- 
corder's  Office.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was 
^500,000^  with  10,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  a  par 
value  of  $50.  The  sum  of  $10,000  had  been  paid  in  on  ac*- 
oTint  of  the  capital  stock  v/hen  the  company  v/as  organ- 
ized. This  company  was  started  ip  1865  by  Peter  Herdic, 
v/ho  organized  many  other  early  companies.  This  company 
also  sawed  pine  and  hemlock  lumber. 


The  V/illiamsport  Iron  and  Lumber  Company,  a  small 
concern,  was  statted  in  1869.  The  capital  stock  was 
$25,000  Y/ith  250  shares  of  common  at  $100  par.  Ten  per 
cent,  or  ..)2, 500, had  been  paid  in  to  the  treasurer  at  the 
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ime  of  organization.  This  firm  cut  pine  and  hemlock  logs. 
No  companies  were  recorded  from  1869  until  1885,  when 

tron.-,  Deemer  sjii   Co.,  Limited,  was  organized.  As  the 
title  shows,  this  was  a  limited  partnership.  The  total 
capital  v/aG  $25,000  with  $6250  paid  in  to  the  treasTirer 
at  the  time  of  organization.  The  partners  sind  their  sub- 
scriptions v/ere;  James  Strong  $8750;  Archipus  P. Strong 
$1250;  Elias  Deemer  $6250;  and  John  H.Hunt  $6250. 
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The  duration  of  the  partnership  was  set  for  one 
year  to  Jan. 14,  1886.  In  1886,  the  company  evidently 
was  condncting  a  good  business,  for  the  capital  was 
increased  by  $50,000,  malcing  the  total  capital  $75,000. 
All  the  partners  subscribed  for  this  additional  cap- 
ital and  paid  it  in  as  the  association  demanded  it. 

After  this  the  partnership  was  continued  each  year 
until  1892,  when  it  was  decided  to  have  a  five-year 
continuation.  Again,  in  1897,  the  partnership  was  con- 
tinued to  1902,  with  the  capital  remaining  at  $75,000, 
This  sawmill  waa  peculiar  in  that  it  specialized  in 
cutting  oak  logs.  However,  some  pine  and  hemlock  were  cut. 

Early  in  1887,  the  Kichter-Benedict  and  Company, 
Linited,  was  organized.  This  limited  partnership,  which 
preceded  that  of  V/.Richter's  Sons  and  Company,  had  a 
capital  of  $40,000,  all  paid  in  at  the  time  of  organ- 
ization. This  association  continued  for  only  three  years, 
after  which  the  Richter's  Sons  and  Company  was  formed. 


The  next  company  found  was  the  Williamsport  Luir.ber 
Company  (1888),  incidentally  the  smallest,  having  a 
capital  of  $24,000.  There  were  240  shares  of  common  stock 
at  a  par  value  of  ^100. 

The  Consolidated  Lumber  Compsmy  (consolidated  in 
name  only)  was  formed  in  1888  with  a  capital  stock  of 
>150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  comiaon  stock  at 
100  each.  These  last  four  companies  also  cut  some  pine, 
he-lock  and  spinice,  as  v/ell  as  other  varieties. 
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On  Dec.  31,  1889,  W.Richter's  Sons  and  Company  was 
formed  from  the  Richter-Benedict  Company.  Tlie  next  day, 
Jan.  1,  1890,  this  company  (W.Richter's  Sons  and  Company) 
established  as  a  limited  partnership  for  five  years 


was 


to  Dec.  31,  1894.  There  were  foiir  general  partners: 
\7ashington  Richter,  Joseph  Richter,  Michael  Myers,  and 
Frederick  Richter.  The  special  partner,  Frani:  Benedict, 
contributed  $20,000  cash,  for  which  he  received  partner- 
ship shares  in  the  firm.  Together  with  the  $40,000  from 
the  preceding  partnership,  V/.Richter's  Sons  and  Co.  had 
a  capital  of  $60,000, 

This  partnership  was  continued  from  Jan. 1,1895  to 
Dec.  31, 1899, and  again  from  Jan. 1.1900  to  Dec. 31, 1904. 
This  company  sawed  the  usual  run  of  lumber  with  hemlock 
predominating  ,  especially  after  1890. 

The  17illia--;sport  Land  and  Lumber  Company  v/as  formed 
in  1890  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  There  were  1000 
shares  of  common  stock  at  $100  par,  and  they  were  all  sub- 
scribed to  by  nine  men.  This  company  cut  the  usual  run. 

In  the  case  of  the  Emery  Lumber  Company,  founded  in 
1390,  the  capital  stock  of  $100,000  (1000  shares  of  common 
at  $100)  was  subscribed  to  by  only  five  persons,  with 
Jolm  B.Emery  taking  980  shares  himself.  This  firm  cut 
more  hemlock  and  spruce,  because  the  pine  was  rapidly 
disappearing. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  shares  of  the  stock 
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Z2>. 
subscribed  by  John  B. Emery  were  paid  in  full  and  not 

liable  to  any  further  calls  or  assessments  in  consider- 
ation of  the  conveyance  by  the  said  John  B •Emery  of 
$27,500  in  real  estate  to  the  company.  John  Emery  also 
received  240  shares  in  return  for  conveying  $24,000  of 
personal  property  to  the  company. 

The  6orcoran  Lumber  Company,  incorporated  in  1890,  waa 
so-called  because  P.H.Corcoran  was  the  biggest  subscriber^ 
The  capital  stock  v/as  $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of 
comjnon  stock  at  $100  par.  Much  hemlock  and  little  pine 
v/as  cut  by  this  sawmill. 
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he  York  Haven  Lumber  Company,  established  in  1894, 


v;as  another  case  where  6ne  man  alone  dominated  the  affairs 
of  the  company.  The  capital  stock  was  $50,000,  divided 
into  500  shares  of  com  on  stock  of  $100  par.  Geurge  B. 
rerrill  was  the  largest  stockholder,  with  490  shares. 
This  saxvmill  cut  both  pine  and  hemlock  logs. 

In  1897,  the  I:erriman  Lumber  Company,  was  organ- 
ized. The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  this  corporation 
was  $25,000,  divided  into  250  shares  of  common  stock  of 
a  par  value  of  $100.  Ten  per  cent,  or  $2,500,  had  been 
paid  in  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company  at  the  time  of 
organization.  Pine  and  hemlock  both  were  cut. 

The  last  company  was  the  Bo\^fman-Foresman  lumber  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1898.  This  company  had  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  common  stock 
at  a  par  value  of  $100.  Six  subscribers  absorbed  all 
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the  stock  that  was  issued.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all 
the  others  which  the  author  studied,  at  least  ten  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock  was  paid  in  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  particular  company  at  the  time  the  compajtiy  had 
been  org^ized.  The  Bowman-Fore sman  Company  cut  the  same 
kinds  of  logs  which  the  other  firms  did,  namely,  pine, 
hemlock  and  spruce. 

As  can  easil;j.  be  ascertained  from  the  foregoing 
material,  the  smallest  capitalized  company  found  was 
the  V/illiamsport  Lumber  Company,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $24,000;  while  the  largest  company  was  the  V/est 
Bra^ich  Lumber  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  ^.500. 000. 
By  dropping  out  the  company  with  the  $500,000  capital© 
ization.  the  average  capital  is  seen  to  be  073,000. 
A  peculiarity  ahout  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
Williarnsport,  Pa.  area  is  that  common  stock  alone  i^s 
^secl  in  financing  the  various  companies.  TTo  bonds  or 

preferred  stocks  v/ere  recall^.i  hv  nn^r  o-p  +v, 

xcoa,j-j.^.a  Dy  any  of  the  men  whom  the 

author  interviewed. 

Generalizations  on  pronotion,  organization  and 

financial  development  of  these  fourteen  companies  will 
^^e  brought  out  in  the  last  section  of  the  thesis. 
IV.  Factors  Affecting  the  Development  of  Foin-teen  Com- 
panics  Between  1846  and  1895. 

These  important  factors  are  as  follows:  development 
Of   the  Susquehanna  and  other  booms;  effect  of  floods  on 
the  booms  and  the  lumber  industry;  labor  difficulties; 
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organization  of  the  V/est  Branch  Liim"bermen^s  Exchange; 

expansion  of  market;  and  fire  losses* 

1.  Development  of  the  Susquehanna  and  other  hoom  com- 


panies, from  1846  to  1870* 

(a)  Promotion  of  the  Susquehanna  Boom.*^ 

John  Leighton,  a  Maine  lumherman,  was  really  the 
first  man  to  foresee  how  important  the  Williamsport  lura- 
ter  industry  v/ouldC  become.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  Leighton 
came  to  V/illiarnsport  with  the  intention  of  finding  a 
good  location  for  a  hoom  in  the  river^  Before  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Leighton^ s  visit,  logs  floated  down  the 
river  were  caught  by  men  in  small  boats •  Yen   had  to 
stay  on  the  river  at  night  and,  by  the  light  of  pine 
torches,  they  would  be  able  to  see  the  logs  to  be  caught* 
This  was  an  expensive  procedure  as  many  logs  were  missed, 
so  Leighton^ d  idea  of  a  boom  to  catch  the  logs  was  excell- 
ent. Leighton  journeyed  far  up  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  Piver  and  was  amazed  at  the  remarkable  stand 
of  timber  in  the  northern  tier  counties* 

After  having  decided  on  "Long  Reach",  a  few  miles 
up  the  river  west  of  Vfilliamsport,  as  the  ideal  location 
for  his  proposed  boom,  Leighton  returned,  by  way  of 
Philadelphia,  to  I  aine ,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
Buade   capitalists  to  finance  his  venture. 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  Leighton  met  Llajor  James  H. 
I'erkins  in  l.aine  and  told  him  of  his  plan  to  build  a 

1.  I'eginniss-pages  356-361;  Col.  Lloyd-pages  35:^.-354; 
Hesources  and  Industries-pages  43-46;  Defebaugh- pages 
History  of  Ly.  Co.  Illustrated-pages  45-49;     596-598* 
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toom  in  the  Susquehanna  River  to  catch  logs.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  other  meetings,  Perkins  and  Leighton  came  to 
Williamsport  in  December,  1845,  to  look  over  the  sit- 
-u  at  ion. 

Perkins  was  so  pleased  with  the  outlook  that  he  and 


Leighton  proposed  to 


the  only  sawmill  then  in  V/ill- 


ianisport,  the  "Big  V/ater  Mill",  erected  in  1838,  provided 
that  the  legislatiire  would  grant  them  a  charter,  to  form 
a  boom  company.  However,  the  boom  charter  was  not  immed- 
iately granted. 

Finally,  Perkins  offered  to  build  a  boom  at  his  own 
expense,  if  the  residents  of  the  town  of  V/illiamsport 
would  petition  the  legislature  for  a  charter  for  the 
company.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  the  charter  v/as 
granted  in  1846,  and  in  1849  Perkins  built  a  snail  boom 
v.'hich  earned  him  a  good  retiirn  on  his  investmeit*  Because 
of  the  success  of  this  first  hoom,  interest  v/as  soon 
stirred  up  in  the  community,  and  the  Susquehanna  Boom 
Company  was  organized  to  erect  a  larger  boom. 
(b)  Organization  and  financial  plan  of  the  boom  companies* 

The  Susquehanna  Boom  Company  was  incorporated  in  1846, 
but  Perkins  did  not  build  the  first  small  boom  until  1849. 
The  original  stock  issue  of  the  company  was  limited. to 
100  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each, 
and  the  following  men  were  stockholders:  Joh::  DuBois,25 
shores;  Mathias  DuBois,  25  shares;  Isaac  Smith,  20  shares; 
Slias  E.Lowe,  5  shares;  James  H.Perkins,  24  shares;  and 
Jolm  Leighton,  1  share. 
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Actual  construction  of  the  nev/  boom  was  "fe'egun  on 
IIovem"ber  6,  1849,  one  day  after  the  first  organization 
meeting  was  held.  After  the  initia^l  $10,000  had  teen  ex- 
pended in  the  "building  of  the  boom,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers secured  an  additional  $5,000  for  further  construct- 
ion by  laying  assessments  on  the  capital  stock. 

The  new  boom  v/as  completed  in  February,  1851,  and 
in  February,  1952,  the  original  capital  stock  was  increas- 
ed from  $10,000  to  :d20,000.  This  additional  capital  v/as 
used  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  boom, The  capital 
stock  increasedijfi  until  in  1886,  it  had  reached  the  issue 
of  $969,600.  But  by  this  time,  the  boom  had  been  extend- 
ed up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  several  railes. 

A  few  months  after  the  Susq^uehanna  Boom  v/as  completed 
(in  1852),  the  Loyalsock  Boom  Company  was  organized,  being 
composerl  of  m.ill-ovmers  below  the  dam  of  the  Susouehanna 
Boom.  The  Susquehanna  Boom  first  charged  $.50  per  thous- 
and feet  for  logs  caught  in  the  boom,  plus  a  small  charge 
for  rope  used  in  tying  the  logs  into  rafts.  V/hen  the  rafts 
v/ent  over  the  dam  to  the  mills  belov/  the  boomi,  the  rafts 
were  usually  broken  up,  and  much  time  and  m.oney  were  spent 
in  collecting  them  again.  Consequently,  the  Loyalsock 
Eoom  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  catching  these  logs 
v/hioh  had  come  dov/n  from  the  upper  boom 
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After  the  Loyalsock  Boom  was  constraoted,  the  Sus- 
ciuehanna  Boom  v/as  ordered  "by  the  State  Legislature  to 
allow  the  logs  for  the  lower  "boom  to  pass  through  the 
upper  iDOom.  But  the  Susciuehanna  Boom  Compajiy  continued 
to  charge  the  Loyalsock  Boom  Company  S^f  per  thousand 
feet  for  logs  passing  through  the  upper  boom*  Each  day 
the  Susquehanna  Company  wouldC  send  the  Loyalsock  Com- 
pany a  bill  for  logs  passed  through  the  boom,  and  when- 
ever the  latter  company  refused  to  pay,  the  Susguehanna 
Company  would  secure  a  judgment  note  to  receive  payment. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  1857,  when 
both  corapan-ies  successfully  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  allow  them  to  merge.  Stockholders  in  the  Loyalsock 
Company  traded  their  shares  equally  for  those  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company.  In  addition,  the  Loyalsock  stock- 
holders receiver]  extra  stock  in  payment  of  the  value  of 
their  boom  prpperty,  v/hich  v/as  appraised  at  a  figure 
higher  than  the  total  of  the  capital  stock  outstanding. 
The  officers  of  both  companies  resigned,  and  a  new  dir- 
ectorate v/as  established.  The  name  of  the  consolidated 
companies  was  the  Susquehanna  Boom  Company,  with  and 
original  capital  stock,  all  common,  of  HO, 000 • 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  number  of  logs 
v/hich  passed  through  the  Susquehanna  Boom,  from  1862  to 
1805,  inclusive.  It  also  shows  the  board  feet  of  lumber 
in  these  logs. 
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Business  of  the  Susguehanna  Boom.^ 


Years 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1831 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
Total 


Ntimber  of  Logs 

196,953 

405,175 

511,549 

379,392 

615,373 

833,388 

853,663 
l;080,511 
1,099,777 

842,129 
1,484,103 
1,582,460 

989,586 
1,096,897 

715,087 

598,827 

617,552 
1,040,278 
788,104 
1,629,904 
1,368,507 
1,874,655 
1,449,768 
1,550.951 


23,404,589 


Amiual 
average-- 


975,192 


Feet,  Board.  Ileasure 

37,853,621 

76,475,826 

76, §95, 681 

72,421,468 
118,831,494 
163,196,511 
165,338,389 
223,060,305 
225,180,973 
166,661,181 
297,185,652 
318,342,712 
180,734,382 
210,746,956 
134,396,293 
106,944,257 
112,069,602 
190,549,111 
133,078,017 
289,826,780 
220,136,306 
303,769,838 
240,382,208 
225.347.555 
4,309,125,118 


179,546,879 


By  est imaging  the  valuation  of  this  lumber  to  $15 
per  thousand  feet,  the  total  valuation  for  the  twenty- 
four  years  would  be  $64,636,876.77,  This  still  does  not 
represent  all  the  lumber  handled  in  the  Y/illiansport 
area  during  this  period,  because  many  logs  did  not  pass 
tJorumgh  the  boom,  but  v/ere  cut  at  mills  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  above  the  boom. 


1.  T^esources  and  Industries  of  V/illiamsport — page  45. 
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2.  Effect  of  floods  on  the  "booms  and  the  lumber  industry 
as  a  whole • 
(a)  Fiaod  of  1860. 

The  flood  of  1860^  was  the  first  disaster  to  hit  the 
V/illiamsport  lumber  industry,  after  the  construction  of 
the  Susquehanna  Boom.  There  had  been  minor  floods  before, 
but  none  so  devastating  as  the  one  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1860 • 

The  boom  cribs  had  not  been  made  very  strong,  so 
v/hen  the  flood  hit  the  boom,  the  logs  v/ithin  the  boom 
broke  through.  About  50  million  feet  of  logs  were  lost 
from  the  boom  at  this  time,  many  of  the  logs  traveling 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay.^  Hone  of  the  companies  failed 
because  of  this  flood,  as  far  as  the  author  was  able  to 
ascertain. 

After  this  flood,  the  boom  v/as  strengthened  ,  but 
there  were  quite  severe  floods  in  1861  and  in  1863.   In 
the  1865  flood,  known  as  the  "St.  Patrick^ s  Flood",  the 
entire  boom  was  inundated,  but  was  strong  enough  to 
v/ithstand  the  great  pressure  of  water. 
(b)  Flood  of  1889.^ 

The  most  serious  flood  occurred  on  June  1,  1889, 

one  day  after  the  Johnstown  Flood.  During  this  flood, 

the  Susquehanna  River  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height  of 

33  feet,  1  inch,  above  lov/  water  mark. 

1.  Meginniss-page  360;  Col. Lloyd-pages  358-359; 

2. Resources  and  Industries-page  44;  3.  Ibid,  page  44; 

4.  ;.  eginniss-page  360;  Col. Lloyd-page  359;  Defebaugh-page 

598. 
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This  huge  wall  of  v/ater  was  three  feet  over  the  boom 
piers • 

The  Susquehanna  Boom  might  have  withstood  the  flood 
but  the  "boom  at  Look  Haven  broke,  hurling  40,000,000  feet 
of  logs  down  on  the  Williamsport  Boom.  This  latter  boom 
brike,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  about  200  million  feet  of 
logs. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  floods,  some  logs  were 
carried  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Eany 
millions  of  feet  were  recovered  along  the  river,  and 
mills  were  hastily  put  up  to  out  the  rescued  logs  into 
lumber. 

The  West  Branch  Valley  suffered  losses  of  25  to  30 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
valley  sustained  a  loss  of  :p4,j00,000.  Many  companies 
failed,  but  the  names  of  these  ill-fated  firms  could 
not  be  secured. 
(c)  Flood  of  1894.^ 

After  the  flood  of  1889,  many  lumber  firms  became 
bankrupt,  as  mentioned  above.  Those  which  did  remain  in 
■business,  suffered  much  damage  in  the  flood  of  Hay,  1894. 
Because  of  thic  flood,  more  unidentified  companies  dis- 
appeared  or  moved  their  mills  back  in  the  woods  near  the 
source  of  raw  materials.  The  few  companies  which  were 
left  either  enlarged  their  mills  or  else  consolidated  with 
other  companies. 
1.  Defebaugh — page  594. 
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Z.   Other  phases  of  financial  development  of  14  lumber 
companies. 

(a)Lal)or  cLifficulties--The  Sawdust  Riot  of  1872* 

The  so-called  "Sawdust  Riot"  was  the  only  serious 
labor  difficulty  encountered.  The  strike  lasted  three 
weeks,  from  July  1,  1872  to  July  22,  1872. 

The  majority  of  sawmill  workers  did  not  wish  to 
strike,  but  as  is  often  the  case,  four  or  five  outsiders 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  resentment  against  the  prop- 
rietors of  the  various  mills.  These  outsiders,  James 
Berraingham,  Thomas  Greevy,  Andrew  Whitten,  and  Thomas 
Blake,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  lumber  indust- 
ry, but  tried  to  organize  the  workers  into  a  radical 


union. 


The  agitators  told  the  workers  to  deraand  a  reduction 
in  wor3cing  hours  from  11^  to  lOi  hours,  also  to  demand 
v/ages  equal  to  the  $1.75  per  day  which  most  of  the  men 
were  receiving  at  the  time.  As  about  3000  men  were  em- 
ployed ill  the  Williamsport  sav/mills,  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  a  general  strike  would  seriously  affect  the 
operation  of  the  mills. 

In  the  sumrier  season,  the  mills  had  to  work  long 

hours  in  order  to  keep  dovm  the  suppljr  of  logs  in  the 

boom*  V/hen  the  strike  was  started,  the  boom  was  filled, 

containing  300  million  feet  of  logs. 

1.  i:eginniss--page   362;   Col. Lloyd— pages   585-588; 

Defebaugh- -pages    601-602;    "V/illiamsport  R4ots"-news 

stories. 
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The  strike  leaders  led  daily  mpbs  to  all  the  mills  in 
the  Vicinity,  to  close  them  by  force.  Many  persons  were 
seriously  in^^H•ed  during  the  progress  of  these  riots, 
hut  no  lives  were  lost. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  July.  1872.  Iiayor  Stark- 
weather of  Williaasport,  asked  Governor  Geary  at  Harris- 
hurg  for  help.  Ahout  375  militia  were  sent  to  the  scene 
of  the  disorder  and  the  strikers  were  quickly  subdued. 
The  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  jail,  but  the  governor  pardoned  them  before  any  of 
the  sentences  had  been  served. 

During  the  three-week  strike,  the  mill-ovmers  lost 
ruch  valuable  time  and  money,  although  the  amount  could 
not  be  judged,  by  getting  behind  in  their  lumber  ship- 
ments. When  the  argument  had  been  settled,  the  owners 
agreed  on  a  11-^-  ho^  day.  except  for  10  hours  on  Satur- 
davs.  Also  wages  v/ere  increased  on  an  average  of  $.25 
per  day.  In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  granted  more 
concessions  than  the  strikers  had  demanded. 

All  the  strikers  were  glad  to  get  back  to  work  and 
help  support  their  families.  No  other  disastrous  labor 
difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  lumber  i>idustry 
after  the  "Sawdust  Riots". 


34  • 
4.  Organization  of  the  West  Branch  Lximbermen's  Exchange.^ 

The  West  Branch  Lumbermen's  Exchange  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  non-profit  company  in  1872*  The  chief  piirpose 
of  this  company  v/as  to  see  that  each  lumber  company 
received  the  proper  logs.  As  each  mill  had  its  individ- 
ual mark  stamped  into  the  end  of  every  log,  this  was  a 
comparatively  simple  task.  The  Exchange  saved  the  mills 
much  money,  by  practically  eliminating  the  expense  of 
lost  logs. 

All  the  companies  contributed  to  a  pool  from  which 
funds  v/ere  derived  to  pay  the  salary  of  an  overseer^i  and 
the  wages  of  a  few  helpers.  This  overseer  was  respons- 
ible for  getting  the  logs  from  the  boom  and  seeing  that 
made-up  rafts  were  delivered  to  their  right  owners. 

After  the  floods  of  1889  and  1894,  the  Exchange 
did  a  very  servicekble  piece  of  work.  As  all  the  logs 
had  broken  out  of  the  boom  during  these  two  floods,  they 
were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  some  went  as  far  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  ocean. 

Immediately  after  these  floods,  the  Exchange  sent 
men  along  the  banlrs  to  reclaim  the  lo^js.  At  places  where 
tr^e  logs  were  the  thickest,  portable  mills  were  set  up 
and  the  accumulation  of  logs  was  cut  into  lumber. 


1.  Meginniss — pages  362-363;  Defebaugh — pages  603-604; 
rcesources  and  Indus  trie  is --page  17, 
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The  Exchange  arranged  with  the  owners  of  the  logs  to 
sell  them  to  these  various  portable  mills.  In  this  v/ay, 
the  value  of  the  logs  v/as  not  totally  lost. 

About  1896,  the  sawmills  began  to  move  back  into 
the  woods,  especially  after  the  white  pine  had  been  cut 
off.  There  were  three  reasons  for  this  wholesale  shift- 
ing of  mills.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was 
that  by  this  moving  of  the  mills  the  high  toll  on  logs 
in  the  boom  co\ild  be  eliminated.  Then,  too,  the  cost  of 
hauling  rough  lumber  was  practically  the  same,  whether 
the  point  of  ori£^in  was  in  Williamsport  or  in  the  woods. 
A  third  reason  for  shifting  the  mills  was  that  by  locat- 
ing near  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  materiAis,  orders 
could  be  filled  more  quickly,  and  a  bigger  cut  could  be 
riade,  since  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  the  spring 
freshets  to  "snake"  the  logs  out  to  the  mills. 

After  the  majority  of  mills  moved  to  the  woods,  the 
business  conducted  by  the  Susquehanna  Boom  rapidly  dim- 
inished. Naturally,  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  could  not 
keep  going,  and  it  was  abolished  in  1905. 


5.  Expansion  of  market. 

When  the  lumber  industry  first  started  in  Lycoming 
County,  there  were  no  shipments  made  putside  of  the  town 
of  Williamsport.  However,  after  the  year  1800,  rafts  of 
logs  v/ere  started  down  the  river  to  Harrisburg  and  as 
far  south  as  Marietta,  Maryland.  The  rafting  of  logs 


1.  Col.  Lloyd — pages  508-512 
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was  continued  until  the  flood  of  1889,  but  declined  ra- 
pidly When  railroad,  and  oanal  hoats  were  started. 

V/hen  the  caaials  were  hpini>-  -i-.^^a 

a  were  Deing  used  asaa  method  of  trans- 

portatlon  (from  1833  to  1870),  much  lumber  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  markets  by  this  means. 
Canals  soon  were  running  m  competition  with  the  lumber 
rafts,  although  the  rafts  were  eheaper  to  use  for  trans- 
porting  lumber  to  market. 

in  1853.  the  first  railroad  to  enter  Billiajnsport 
started  cutting  in  on  this  competition.  Because  the  rail- 
road was  faster.  It  succeeded.tin  getting  the  business, 
thereby  putting  the  slow  canals  and  rafts  out  of  usa.e. 
The  tallroad  caused  the  lumber  market  to  be  broadened 
almost  indefinitely.  Thus,  the  Wllliamsport  sav.™ills  were 
able  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  product  In  this  manner. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  industry,  a  few  of  the  mills 
even  received  the  logs  from  the  woods,  by  hauling  them 
to  the  mills  on  railtoad  oars. 


■»'  • 


6.  Lumber  fires •■'• 

This  last  factor  ih  the  development  of  the  lumber 
conpanies  is  r,vlte   important.  Lumber  fires  did  not  very 
Often  occur  in  Uilli^.sport.  211  the  na^or  fires  which 
iM  happen  were  of  incendiary  origin.  Prom  1862  to  1900, 
the  Susquehanna  lUver  a^d  its  banks  were  usually  lined  ' 
With  lumber  piles,  savnnills.  and  logs,  thus  making  a 

l.V/illiamsport  Gazette  and  Bulletin  ip»^+v,  .   ^ 
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most  inflammable  section.  Sometimes  the  reflection  in 
the  sky  from  these  fires  which  started  could  be  seen 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  Elmira,  N.Y.  and  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa* 

The  first  highly  disastrous  fire  v/as  discovered 
shortly  after  midnight  on  Saturday,  April  11,  1874.  This 
fire  v/as  started  in  two  lumber  piles  in  the  Brown,  Early 
and  Company  liimber  yard.  Before  the  flames  were  controlled 
thirty  acres  of  groundC  had  been  burned  over  and  30  million 
feet  of  lumber,  the  sawmill  of  Filbert,  Otto  and  Co., and 
the  planing  mill  of  Krouse,  Herdic  and  Co.  had  goneupp 
in  smoke.  The  lumber  yards  of  Brovm,  Early  and  Co.,  P. 
Herdic  and  Co.,  and  Filbert,  Otto  and  Co.,  which  had  been 
piled  solidly  with  valuable  pine  l-umber,  were  swept  clean. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  lumber  piles  were  fixed 
for  drying  purposes,  the  fires  v/ere  hard  to  control.  Each 
pile  of  lumber  was  constructed  of  layers  of  boards  with 
regular  interstices  and  each  of  these  created  its  ov/n 
particular  draft  through  the  pile,  so  that  the  fire  burn- 
ed more  fiercely.  The  terrific  heat  created  a  sttong  up- 
ward current  which  became  a  regular  whirlwind  carrying 
blazing  boards  and  heavy  planks  high  into  the  air.  V/ater 
from  fire  hoses  became  steam,  because  of  the  intense  heat, 
almost  before  it  reached  the  flames. 
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The  one  and  only  way  to  fight  such  a  fire  was  to  get  in 
front  of  it,  create  a  fire  lane  by  tearing  down  piles  of 
liimber  and  standing  the  boards  on  end  solidly  against  the 
piles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane,  and  then  concen- 
trate the  fight  on  keeping  these  upright  boards  so  wet  that 
the  heat  could  not  set  them  on  fire.  Sometimes  this  had 
to  be  repeated  time  after  time  because  the  flames  leaped 
across  the  fire  lane,  or  burning  boards  carried  the  fire 


over. 


This  first  fire  gained  so  much  headway  that  the  mayor 
of  Williamsport  asked  for  the  aid  of  fire  companies  in 
surrounding  towns.  The  aggregate  loss  from  this  fire 
was  estimated  at  $150,000,  but  with  present  lumber  prices 
it  would  have  been  more  than  double  that  f  igure. 

On  the  evening  of  April  28,  1876,  another  big  lumber 
fire  occurred  and,  before  it  was  extinguished,  ten  acres 
had  been  burned  over,  much  of  which  was  included  in  the 
area  burned  over  in  the  fire  of  1874.  This  fire,  also  of 
incendiary  origin,  consumed  8  million  feet  of  lumber,  val- 
ued at  that  time  at  $125,000. 

A  week  later,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  May  6,  1876, 
a  third  big  incendiary  fire  was  discovered.  The  heat  from 
this  fire  was  so  over-powering  that  the  firemen  had  to 
stand  up  to  their  necks  in  the  river  canal  to  keep  from 
sustaining  severe  burns. 

The  mention  of  these  great  lumber  fired  illustrates 
the  uncertainty  of  continuous  produetton  of  the  sawmills 
in  the  V/illiamsport  area. 
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7.  Allied  industries  dependent  upon  the  lumber  industry. 

(1854-1925). 

(a)  Promotion,  organization  and  development  of  planing^ 

mills. 

Planing  mills  were  started  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  rapidly  growing  lumber  industry,  d>n  1854.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  building  boon  in  Williamsport,  and  builders 
required  a  raore  rapid  method  of  surfacing  and  dressing 
lumber  for  building  purposes.  Up  to  and  including  this 
time,  unless  the  finished  materials  were  brought  in  from 
Philadelphia  planing  mills,  Williamsport  builders  had  to 
finish  the  rough  lumber  by  hand,  so  a  local  planing  mill 
v/as  v;elcomed, 

V/illiam  I'cCann  and  Hiram  Crafts  attempted  to  promote 
a  planing  mill  in  1854,  but  a  lack  of  financial  means 
caused  the  promotion  to  be  dropped.  In  the  next  year,  1855, 
George  Banger  came  from  Philadelphia  and  bought  an  interest 
from  IlcCann  and  Crafts,  after  which  they  called  their 
organization  Panger  and  Company.  The  company  then  began 
to  thrive  and  it  mamifactured  such  products  as  flooring, 
siding,  surfacing  of  lumber,  sashes  ,  doors,  blinds  and 
mouldings.  Banger  later  bou.Tht  out  his  partners,  ran  the 
mill  alone  for  a  while,  then  sold  out  to  Brotm.  Early  and 
Company,  who  added  the  manufacture  of  shingles  to  the 
list  of  other  products. 

The  author  was  able  to  find  the  original  capital- 
ization figures  for  four  planing  mills, ^  although 


many 


raore  v/ere  undoubtedljr  in  existence   from  1854  to   1900. 

1.  leginniss — pages   355-356:   Resources   nTifl    TT1r^^^o+■K.^^., 
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The  Mill  Work  and  Hantel  Company  was  established  in 
1874  as  a  partnership,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000.  Three 
thoudand  dollars  were  paid  in  at  the  time  of  organization, 
the  remaining  thousand  to  te  received  before  1892. 

The  National  Planing  Infill  Company  (1885)  had  the 
very  small  capital  of  $1,000.  There  were  five  partners, 
each  having  $200  in  the  business. 

In  1886,  the  Williamsport  Planing  Mill  Company  ^ms 
organized  with  a  capital .stoclc  of  $25,000,  divided  into 
250  shares  of  common  stock  at  $100  par.  Nineteen  thousand 
was  subscribed  by  real  estate  a^d  the  other  six  thous- 
and by  personal  property. 

The  V/yckoff  Pipe  Company,  really  a  planing  mill, 
was  chartered  in  1894,  xvith  a  capitalization  of  $50,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  comraon  stock,  at  a  par  of  $50. 

During  the  prosperous  period,  from  1870  to  1900,  of 
planing  mill  business,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
capitalization  did  not  exceed  $250,000,  ;7hile  the  value 
of  the  product  was  $400,000. 

(b)  Promotion,  er^:anization  and  development  of  furniture^ 

factories. 
The  furniture  industry  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  lumber  industry  and  the  planing  mill  industry.  Al- 
tlioug'a  it  was  started  later  than  the  Jlaning  mills,  the 
furniture  industry  has  become  more  important  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Williamsport.  ],:any  furniture  com- 

1.  I'eginniss— pages  363-364;  Col. Lloyd— pages  .154-456- 
Resources  and  Industries— pages  52-54.  * 
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panies  were  started  "before  the  Itunter  industry  had  died 
out,  but  now  all  the  raw  materials  for  these  furniture 
factories  have  to  be  imported  from  other  lumber  areas. 

The  first  ftiirniture  factouy  was  not  established 
until  1882  by  John  A.Otto's  Sons,  a  planing  mill.  The 
Williamsport  Furniture  Company  was  originally  a  part- 
nership concern,  and  reorganized  in  188S  as  a  limited 
liability  company.  By  1890,  the  paid-up  capital  was 


$180,000,  This  was  divided  into  3600  shares  of  c 


ommon 


stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $50.  This  last  company  manu- 
factures bedroom  furniture  exclusively. 

The  Natic*«l  Furniture  Company,  also  chartered  in 
1882,  had  a  capital  of  324,200,  all  in  the  form  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property.  Common  stock,  with  a  par 
of  050,  was  issued  in  payment  of  the  property  turned  over 
to  the  company. 

In  1891,  the  Otto  Furniture  Company  was  chartered, 
v;ith  a  capital  of  ;170,000,  divided  into  1700  shares  of 
corj-on  stock  at  :?.100.  In  the  sane  year,  the  Culler  and 
Ilav/ley  Furniture  Company  was  also  started.  This  firm  v/as 
capitalizeri  at  $20,000,  v/ith  200  shares  of  common  stock 
at  .?)100.  These  last  two  companies  manufactured  a  full 
line  of  household  furniture. 

The  J.K.Kishel  I'\irniture  Company  was  formed  in  1896, 
with  a  capital  of  :;70,000  (700  shares  of  .-JoiiLT^or.  at  •  UOO ) 
This  company  specializes  in  dining  and  bedroom' suites, 

•   •  •  • 

and  matched  office  suites. 


•    •••••     •     *    »       ••     ••    •       III 
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V/.D. Crooks  and  Sons  (1909)  started  with  $100,000 
capital,  divided  into  1000  shares  of  common  at  $100.  The 
doors  made  by  this  company  are  known  far  and  wide  as 
"Crooks  doors". 

The  C rooks -Dittmar  Company  (later  known  as  the  Cro- 
mar  Company)  was  established  in  1921  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000,  divided  into  2000  shares  of  comiiion  stock  at 
100.  Thfts  company  is  famous  for  being  the  manufacturer 
of  factory  finished  oak  flooring,  knovm  as  Gromar. 

The  latest  furniture  company  to  be  chartered  v;as  the 
Williamsport  Building  Products  Company  in  1925.  This  com- 
pany was  capitalized  at  $200,000  and  had  2000  shares  of 
common  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $100. 

Fron  the  foregoing  material  it  ia  found  that  furni- 
ture factories,  as  a  general  rule,   required  a  much  higher 
capitalization  than  was  needed  in  either  a  sawmill  or  in 
a  planing  mill.  This  is  true  because  the  outlay  for  the 
factor:,-  buildings,  -achinery,  skilled  labor,  high  grades 
of  materials  etc.  was  greater  for  a  highly  specialized 
industry  such  as  the  furniture  industry.  F.oughly  speaking, 
the  capitalization  of  the  furniture  industry  in  V/illiame- 
port  from  1890  to  1933,  has  always  exceeded  a  million 
dollars,  with  five  large  companies  dominating  the  field. 


1.  Register  and  Recorder's  Office--Grantor  Index- vol, 
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Y.  Explanation,  Observation,  ,azLcL  Interpretation  af  Facts 

Presented  Above, 
(a)  Promotion  methods  and  reasons. 

Unlike  some  major  industries,  the  promotion  methods 
used  in  the  Williamsport  lumber  industry  were  quite  sim- 
ilar in  structure.  V/ith  the  exception  of  the  first  sawmill 
(  the  "Big  Water  Mill"),  all  the  sawmills  studied  by  the 

* 

author  were  promoted  by  the  comparison  method  of  estimated 

1 

earnings. 

The  "Big  V/ater  Hill"  was  promoted  by  a  group  of 
Philadelphia  financiers  who  had  the  foresight  and  vision 
to  invest  money  in  a  sawmill  in  V/illiamsport.  Although 
the  original  corporation  failed,  the  subsequent  owners, 
Perkins, and  then  Ilerdic,  made  a  good  profit  from  the 
mill' s  operation. 

After  the  first  mill  proved  to  be  such  a  remarkable 
success,  many  V/illiair.sport  men  decided  to  erect  mills  of 
their  own.  For  a  time  thete  was  a  rush  to  complete  sav/- 
mills  and  get  some  of  the  business.  But,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  local  market  was  soon  saturated. 

About  the  year  1850,  shipments  of  lumber  to  Phila- 
delphia v/ere  started.  This  widened  the  lumber  market 
and  more  milld  v/ere  erected.  Of  course,  the  Civil  Y/ar 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  lumber  industry  and  by  1870, 
Williamsport  was  known  throughout  the  United  States  as 
the  "LiiBiber  City". 


1.  See  pages  19-24, 
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Willlamsport  could  not  hold  this  title  for  many 

years,  because  by  1895,  the  mountains  nearby  had  been 

1 

stripped  of  timber •  During  the  1889  fliod,,  the  boom  in 

the  Susguehaima  River  was  completely  carried  away  and 
nearly  300  million  feet  of  timber  escaped,, only  half  of 
v/hich  v/as  eventually  recovered.  The  boom  was  not  entire- 
ly rebuilt,  because  many  companies  v/ere  moving  back  into 
the  woods  to  be  near  the  source  of  supply •  By  1900,  the 
lumber  industry  had  just  about  died  out,  and  to-day  (1933) 
there  are  no  sawmills  in  Willlamsport. 

The  author  was  unable  to  find  any  cases  v/here  can- 
vassing v/as  used  to  try  and  estimate  the  earnings  of  the 
companies  v/hich  were  being  promoted.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
cases,  the  promoter,  v/ho  was  probably  a  man  with  timber 
tracts,  would  show  his  friends,  or  interested  bankers, 
that  a  certain  company  was  making  profits  from  a  set-up 
similar  to  the  one  v/hich  he  proposed.  The  result  v/as 
usually  a  nev/  company  which  v/ould  be  successful,  providr- 
ed  the  sale  price  of  cut  lumber  was  high  enough  to  cover 
operating  expenses  aind  still  give  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment. 

In  the  case  of  the  booms,  the  first  boom  v/as  pro- 
moted by  Major  Perkins  because  he  could  see  the  need  for 
a  boom  when  the  industry  had  beenme  better  developed.  All 
the  other  booms  v/ere  promoted  to  fill  the  need  in  diff- 
erent sections  of  the  county. 
1.  See  pages  30-31. 
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Planing  mills  were  also  promoted  to  fill  an  -urgent 
need.  Prior  to  the  time  of  their  establishment  (first  mill 
in  1854),  all  finished  Ituntier  had  t6  "be  imported  from 
Philadelphia,  or  else  the  builder  hdd-to  finish  the  Inm- 
ber  by  hand.  Conseq.uently,  planing  mills  v/ere  promoted 
chiefly  because  time  and  money  could  be  saved  by  having 
the  mills  in  V/illiarasport. 

The  furnitixre  factories,  like  planing  mills,  were  pro- 
moted to  fill  a  need  in  the  community.  People  who  had  been 
buying  furniture  outside  the  tovm,  could  now  get  better 
service  and  just  as  good  quality  from  home  industries, 
(b)  Types  of  organization  and  reasons. 
(1)  Simple  business  units. 

The  first  lumber  nills  v/ere  started  as  individual 
proprietorship  ventures,  or  partnerships,  as  is  the  ease 
in  the  beginnings  of  any  industry,  A  man  with  a  timber 
tract  would  start  cutting  the  logs  with  no  outside  help, 
or  two  or  more  men  would  decide  to  be  partners  and  split 
the  profits.  In  this  latter  case,  one  man  would  usually 
furnish  the  timber  and  the  other  woiUd  put  up  cash  for 
his  interest  in  the  partnership.  Corporations  were  virt- 
ually non-existent  until,  1860,  v;ith  the  exception  of  the 
"Big  Water  I,  ill"  organised  in  1838, 

When  the  Civil  \7ar  causei  n^ore  mills  to  be  built, 
most  of  these  mills  were  incorporated.  Eleven  of  the 
fourteen  companies  found  by  the  author  were  incorporated, 
while  the  other  three  remained  thro\ighout  the  period 
from  1870  to  1900  as  partnerships,  I'ore  companies  were 


incorporated  a^m,  tMs  period,  .eeause  the  a^all  in.' 
vestors  waited  ao.e  place  to  Inve.t  their  tun,..   The 
corporate  for.  o.  organisation  was  an  Ideal  plan  „here- 
^y  the  s.all  investors  oo^d  secure  a  share  in  the  ..si 


ness. 


There  were  no  cases  found  .here  co.pa.ies  orgs.. 

l^ed  under  the  Joint  adventure.  Joint  stoc.  company,  or 

Massachusetts  trust  (business  trust)  Idea-  „f 

*j.u.b-oj   laeas  of  organizat- 
ion. 

All  the  booms  In  the  ■«llia.sport  area  were  organ. 
1-a  as  corporations^  This  was  probably  because  the 

capitalization  v/as  so  erefl+  +v,o+  4.u 

great  that  the  small  investor  had 

to  .e  allowed  to  share  in  the  ovo^ership  of  the  hoons. 

Of   the  four  Planing  .ills^fo^d,  two  were  partner- 
ships and  two  were  corporations.  Although  the  last  two 

companies  found  are  corporationc  +ho,. 

poraxions,  there  seems  to  be  no 

particular  reason  v/hv  ■nn-^+v.^^^u  • 

on  v/ny  partnerships  could  not  be  used 

with  just  as  good  results. 

Six  Of  the  seven  furniture  companies^found  were 

organized  as  corporations.  The  seventh  .. 

xne  seventh  company,  the  V/ill- 

lamsport  Furniture  Company  st«r^+«^ 

pany,  started  as  a  partnership  and 

later  became  incorporated.  A-.  in  tho  « 

•  ^'  ^"^   *^®  °ase  of  the  booms, 
the  corporate  type  of  organization  was  excellent  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  small  i..estor  as  well  as  a  suit- 

able  means  for  the  nnmrst^-^^r   + 

company  to  secure  the  necessary  cap- 
ital to  start  the  business. 

1.  See  page  26;   2.  see  page  40-    r^     a^ 

^^     ^u,    3,  See  pages  41-42. 
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(2)  Methods  of  oonsolidatlon  ani  reasons. 

The  only  consolidations  in  the  early  lumber  firms 
were  condnoted  for  the  sake  of  convenience .  and  seldom 
with  any  idea  of  flnanolal  advantage,  For  example,  two 
or  nora  small  companies  might,  hy  consolidating,  be  able 
to  carry  on  a  broader  range  of  business.  In  these  instances, 
a  simple  consolidation  was  usually  affected,  with  the 
interest^holders  of  the  original  companies  controlling 
the  workings  of  the  consolidations.  In  the  fourteen  com- 
panies which  the  author  studied,  there  were  no  consolid- 
ations found,  but  historians  «,a  residents  of  the  city 
during  the  prosperous  period  of  the  lumber  industry  aver 
that  consolidations  occurred. 

By  1870,  consolidations  becat:e  more  prominent  In 
the  lumber  industry.  At  this  time  there  were  seventy-five 
irdlls  in  and  around  v;nUamsport.  Soon  consolidations 
became  all-important,  with  the  largest  companies  try- 
ing to  out-do  each  other  in  regards  to  the  number  of 
mills  acquire,!.  Because  of  the  freguent  floods  and  the 
ever-present  fire  hazard,  for  which  Insurance  rates  were 
practically  prohibitive,  many  companies  could  not  remain 
fiiiancially  independent. 

Especially  after  tbo  ir«q  -pi   j 

.  ui-uer  tne  1889  flood  v;ere  there  a  large 

nwnber  of  consolidations.  Bv  190"  +h^-.« 

v^  ii3.  x.^  iyu..  there  were  only  nine 

major  ooi'ipanies,  and  by  ign?  thi<5  r,-,.™-h^>,  u  j,    . 

J   -Lvv/    -cms  number  had  dropr.ed  to 

ti-ee.  All  the  others  had  been  eliminated  by  consolidat- 
ion., lack  of  finances,  or  shortage  of  timber  tracts. 
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(c)  Methods  of  financing  lumber  companies  and  reasons. 1 

The  early  companies  really  "started  from  scratch*! 
and  did  not  have  any   large  outlays  of  cash.  The  substit- 
ute for  cash  was  the  labor  expended  by  the  small  mill- 
o;vners  in  building  up  their  enterprises.  Logs  were  se- 
cured from  men  with  timber  tracts.  These  men  cut  the  logs 
and  brought  them  to  the  mills. 

About  1850  when  limited  partnerships  were  coming 
into  prominence,  one  or  more  of  the  partners  v;ould  donate 
timber  tracts  as  his  interest  in  the  business,  while  the 
remaining  partners  would  furnish  a  mill  or  cash  for  their 
shares.  In  this  way,  there  was  enough  cash  on  hand  to 
meet  current  expenses  until  the  company  became  a  paying 
proposition. 

The  coming  of  the  corporate  enterprises  introduced 
stock  sales  to  the  lumber  industry.  Previous  to  this 
time,  only  those  actively  connected  v/ith  the  business 
v/erc  oraers.  and  no  outsiders  lyere  able  to  invest. 

The  organisation  of  corporations  opened  the  way  for 
larger  fieldsof  investment  opportunity  to  the  snail  in- 
vestor. In  .the  lumber  industry,  as  well  as  in  other  in- 
dustries, the  small  investor  provided  the  necessary  cap- 
ital for  financing  the  companies  which  had  been  incorp- 
orated. Common  stoclc  in  corporations  could  be  sold  to 
any  person  v;ith  the  necessary  cash. 

!•  3ee  pages  19-24. 
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Preferred  stock  was  undoaibtedly  not  used  in  the  Ixun- 
ber  industry,  because  of  the  speculative  nature  of  the 
business.  None  of  the  companies  could  guarantee  positive- 
ly that  dividends  would  be  paid,  so  all  the  stocks  iss- 
ued v/ere  cornmon. 

The  absence  of  bonds  throughout  the  life  of  the 
lumber  industry  is  not  such  a  peculiarity  as  it  seems. 
However,  notes  or  mortgages,  which  may  be  considered 
as  binds,  were  given  by  the  oompajaies  to  the  banks  when 
the  companies  wished  to  borrow  cash  for  a  period  of  six- 
ty to  ninety  days.  None  of  these  mortgages  were  sold  to 
the  public,  but  were  held  by  the  lending  bank. 
(d)  Failure  and  disappearance  of  companies  and  reasons. 


hi 


viost  of  the  lumber  companies  which  failed  or  dis|L- 
6ppeared  lost  out  through  so-called  "acts  of  &od".*''-Ex- 
amples  of  these  were  the  floods  v/hich  carried  many  logs 
out  of  the  boom,  and  forest  or  lumber  pile  fires  which  ca 
ruined  timber  lands  or  put  the  companies  in  serious 
financial  straits.  Insurance  for  these  contingencies 
v;as  usually  prohibitive  because  of  high  rates. 

Other  firms  forgot  to  provide  for  a  sufficient 
grov/th  of  timber  lands  and  thus  lost  out  when  their 
available  lands  v;ere  cut  over.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  large  luir.ber  markets  of  the  world 
began  to  buy  more  lijmber  from  the  north-western  pai"-t  of 
the  United  States,  so  a  few  companies  were  affected  by 
this  shift  of  market.  This  shift  occurred  because  the 
1.  See  pages  30-32;  36-38. 
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timber  resources  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  nearly  depleted. 
Conservation  of  the  forests  was  not  practiced  until  it 
was  too  late  for  the  lumbering  companies  to  regain  their 
prestige  in  the  lumber  markets. 

Many  of  the  firms  which  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties as  a  result  of  fires  or  floods,  were  absorbed  by 
the  stronger  compa:aies  which  had  fared  better.  The  author, 
however,  could  find  no  specific  instances  where  this 
kind  of  phenomenon  occurred.  Peter  Herdic,  who  had  the 
controlling  interest  in  several  companies,  was  said  to 
have  carried  on  so  much  outside  speculation  that  many 
of  his  companies  were  forced  out  of  business. 
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